The Crisis
between the product and the process, as objects in the
focus of attention. It is the difference between the
attitude of childhood and that of adolescence.
Many of us have had experience in our own persons
of this kind of change. The traditional standard
which guides unconsciously the impulses of the child
is like the standard which controlled politics in the
nineteenth century in England and America. The
child accepts the limits set to his energies by the adult
society round him and is willing to move in the direc-
tion indicated by conventions. He is born into a
"going concern"; and he naturally accepts the stan-
dards of the established order as the nature of things.
Older people are part of the same structure as the fixed
stars. But at adolescence doubt begins, just at the
time when new and more fundamental impulses
become active. The problem is then to find for one's
self some standard which can be accepted in its own
right and by conscious effort. Whether it is an old
standard, now understood in a new sense, or an
entirely new standard, the contrast lies between the
child's unconscious acquiescence and the conscious
effort of early manhood. A new person is formed; or
a new basis is found on which further progress depends.
This is the real birth of the personality, of which
physical birth is only a premonition. Most of us do
not suffer from the crisis of adolescence, because in
most cases the distinction between unconscious
acquiescence and conscious effort is obscure and
slowly developed. But external circumstances some-
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